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By  Consul   Samuel   C.   Reat,  Guatemala   City,  June   1. 

In  the  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent  in  the  imports  into  Guate- 
mala during  1916,  which  offset  the  decline  in  the  previous  year,  the 
United  States  shared  largel3^  The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic 
was  $15,552,564  in  1915  and  $17,343,774  in  1916.  During  the  past 
year  the  United  States  sent  $5,228,325,  the  United  Kingdom 
$1,056,795,  P^rance  $149,515,  Spain  $75,365,  and  other  countries 
$215,601  of  the  aggregate  imports,  $6,725,601 ;  and  the  United  States 
took  $8,668,573,  "the  Netherlands  $947,042,  Sweden  $245,183,  Hon- 
duras $97,619,  Germany  $91,658,  the  United  Kingdom  $86,087,  and 
other  countries  $482,014  of  the  total  exports,  $10,618,176. 

Economic  Growth  Depends  upon  Diversity  of  Crops. 

An  analysis  of  the  trade  returns  of  Guatemala  clearly  indicates 
that  the  economic  growth  of  the  country  is  possible  only  through 
intelligent  and  well-directed  Government  cooperation  with  the  agri- 
culturist in  bringing  about  a  diversity  of  crops.  With  coffee  as  the 
chief  article  of  production  and  of  export,  a  failure  of  this  crop  or  a 
low  market  price  is  almost  disastrous  to  planter  as  well  as  peon. 
Guatemala  has  suffered  much  industrial  depression  and  financial  loss 
since  the  war,  being  deprived  entirely  of  its  principal  markets  for 
coffee — England  and  Germany.  The  creation  of  a  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  Guatemalan  coffee  has  helped  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, but  coffee  is  one  of  the  articles  that  have  not  advanced  ma- 
terially in  price  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  districts  best  suited  for  growing  coffee  are  Antigua,  Barbe- 
rena,  Costa  Chuvti,  Alta  Verapaz,  Costa  Cuca,  Costa  Grande,  Po- 
chuta,  and  Tumbador.  In  some  districts  the  Guatemala  coffee  is 
grown  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  the  product  being  of  fine  quality, 
but  extremely  limited  in  quantity.  Between  50  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  coffee  plantations  of  Guatemala  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
Germans;  only  a  small  proportion  represents  American  investments. 

Some  parts  of  Guatemala  are  suitable  for  cane  sugar,  but  the  indus- 
try has  developed  very  slowly  until  recent  years.  Had  it  been  wisely 
encouraged,  Guatemala  would  now  be  experiencing  the  prosperity 
so  evident  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Other  promising  industries  that 
should  be  fostered  are  rubber  growing  and  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 
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Principal  Imports  and  Countries  of  Origin. 

The  leading  articles  imported  into  Guatemala,  with  the  principal 
countries  suppljdng  them  in  1916,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Coal,  United  States. .. 

Copper,  tin,  and  lead 

manufactures 

United  States 

Cotton  goods 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 
Drugs  and  medicines. . 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

manufactures 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Flour,  United  States.. 
Foodstuffs,  n.  e.  s 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 


Value. 


$30,047 

29, 777 

28, 733 

1,676,030 

9.52, 0S6 

701,449 

213,753 

15f  621 

38,069 

14, 570 

289, 951 
135, 404 
123, 848 
612, 809 
488,072 
397, 163 
39, 521 


Articles. 


Glass,  porcelain,  and 
earthenware 

United  States 

Iron  manufactures 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 
Leather  goods 

United  States 

Lumber,  United. 

States 

Machinery 

United  States 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Spain 

Petroleum,  crude  and 
refined 

United  States 


Value. 


S51,050 
46, 440 
348, 327 
323, 149 
22, 987 
179, 102 
173,377 

35, 861 
206, 618 
198, 534 
182, 5S5 
147,515 
15,671 
14, 391 

223, 200 
193, 929 


Articles. 


Railway  materials . . . 

United  States 

Silk  goods 

Japan 

United  States 

Wines  and  liquors. . . 

France 

United  States. . . 

Unite!  Kingdom 

Spain 

Wood  and  iron,  manu- 
factures of 

United  States 

Woolen  goods 

United  Kingdom 

United  States. . . 


Value. 


$175, 708 

172,416 

47,345 

o  25, 000 

12,465 

261,112 

87,637 

87, 479 

37, 786 

29, 171 

145, 879 
101, 853 
82, 897 
39,038 
37,312 


a  Estimated. 
Analysis  of  Import  Trade — Textiles. 

The  United  States  manufactured  57  per  cent  of  Guatemala's  cotton 
goods  in  1916  and  the  United  Kingdom  approximately  the  remainder. 
The  English  mills  obtained  so  iiirge  a  share  because  the  terms  of 
payment  are  more  liberal  than  those  granted  by  the  American  ex- 
porters, and  the.  goods  have  a  better  cover  and  feel,  although  in 
reality  they  are  not  so  durable.  To  overcome  this  preference  edu- 
cation and  better  banking  facilities  are  needed.  The  trade  in 
cotton  goods  which  Germany  enjoyed  with  this  country  was  built  up 
through  credits  and  was  aided  by  direct  sales  representation.  When 
the  war  began  German  agents  were  granting  terms  of  6  months  and 
in  one  case  18  months. 

The  import  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  in  1916  was  held 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  47  per  cent;  the  United  States,  41  per  cent; 
and  the  Netherlands,  the  remainder.  In  former  years  most  of  the 
Guatemala  coffee  crop  was  shipped  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  sacks  were  sent  from  Europe,  especially  from  Scotland; 
even  in  1916  the  gain  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade  did  not  equal 
Germany's  loss. 

Of  the  woolen  manufactures  imported  the  United  States  sold  but 
45  per  cent  to  England's  47  per  cent.  This  trade  can  not  be  de- 
veloped extensively  on  account  of  the  climate  and  because  much  wool 
is  produced  and  woven  here;  but  the  United  States,  with  its  ad- 
vantages of  proximity  and  frequent  sailings,  should  increase  its  pro- 
portion of  the  total. 

Imports  of  silk  goods  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty,  and  the  shipments 
received  in  1916  were  comparatively  small,  the  United  States  fur- 
nishing 26  per  cent  and  Japan  52  per  cent.  Chinese  merchants  sell 
most  of  the  silk  in  Guatemala.  They  have  an  excellent  reputation 
for  reliability  and  should  be  granted  the  terms  of  credit  that  would 
increase  their  purchases  from^  the  United  States. 
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Electrical  Supplies  and  Machinery. 

In  manufactures  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  and  their  com- 
pounds the  United  States  supplied  during  1916  over  93  per  cent  of 
the  import  trade,  the  increase  in  electrical  goods  more  than  equaling 
Germany's  loss;  but  after  the  war  American  manufacturers  may  have 
to  meet  vigorous  competition  in  these  lines,  especially  as  Germans 
control  the  largest  electrical  installation  in  Guatemala,  and  their  con- 
cession is  practically  a  monopoly.  The  further  development  of  elec- 
tric lighting  and  power  in  small  units  on  the  larger  coffee,  cane,  and 
other  plantations  offers  an  opportunity  that  can  be  safely  sought. 
»■  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  Guatemala's  industrial  and  agricultural 
machinery  was  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1916.  There  is 
a  decided  preference  for  American  industrial  machinery,  but  as  tlie 
country  is  purely  agricultural  there  is  little  demand  for  other  than 
repair  machinery  and  small  power  plants  for  sawing  lumber  and 
cleaning  coffee.  As  the  most  progressive  "  fincas"  or  plantations  are 
owned  or  managed  by  Germans,  machinery  of  German  make  was 
preferred  before  the  war.  This  handicap  has  been  largely  overcome, 
and  with  careful  handling  the  trade  can  be  held  by  the  United  States. 
All  the  railway  material  imported  in  1916  was  of  American  manu- 
facture, as  the  railroads  of  Guatemala  are  owr^ed  by  American  capi- 
tal. Other  lines  are  projected  and  the  market  for. their  suj^plies  will 
be  competitive. 
United  States  Leads  in  Other  Lines — Articles  in  Demand. 

The  United  States  is  maintaining  its  position  in  leather-goods 
imports,  almost  a  monopoly,  but  the  volume  is  not  growing,  because 
there  is  a  continual  increase  in  the  local  manufacture  of  shoes,  sad- 
dlery, etc. 

From  the  United  States  are  imported  more  than  80  ])er  cent  of 
Guatemala's  foodstuffs  purchased  abroad,  a  percentage  that  will  be 
challenged  when  conditions  are  normal  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  actively  competing,  owing  to  the  preference  of  the  people  here  for 
the  food  delicacies  of  France  and  Spain.  The  United  States  sells 
all  the  flour  that  is  handled  in  this  country. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  paper  and  writing  materials  and  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  drugs  and  medicines  imported  in  1916  came  from 
the  United  States,  which  also  sent  87  per  cent  (Mexico  13  per  cent) 
of  the  crude  and  refined  petroleum. 

The  market  includes  sugar-mill  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, standard  and  light  railway  materials,  girders,  bridges,  concrete 
mixers,  building  materials,  sawmill  and  logging  machinery,  small 
electric  lighting  and  power  plants,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  chem- 
icals, and  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs. 
How  Coffee  Crop  Is  Financed — Other  Exports. 

In  1916  the  United  States  took  81.6  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala ;  the  Netherlands  was  second.  For  the 
years  of  the  war  the  United  States  has  taken  most  of  the  coffee  pro- 
duced in  the  Eepublic;  before  the  war  Germany  and  England  were 
the  largest  purchasers.  Shipments  are  financed  through  banking  and 
brokerage  firms  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco, 
which  pay  for  their  purchases  in  drafts  on  American  banks,  the  holder 
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selling  these  to  money  brokers  of  the  local  banks,  who  keep  their 
deposits  in  American  gold  and  exchange  it  into  the  local  currency 
according  to  their  judgment  of  the  current  rate.  The  purchase  of 
so  much  of  the  crop  by  American  houses  in  the  past  two  years  has 
tended  to  lower  the  prices  obtained  in  local  currency^ . aS  the  money 
brokers  and  the  banking  houses  have  so  manipulated  exchange  as  to 
benefit,  while  the  grower  has  lost.  If  the  United  States  continues  to 
buy  most  of  Guatemala's  coffee,  it  will  stimulate  the  sale  of  American 
goods  in  this  Eepublic.  The  United  States  purchased  $G,500,000 
worth  of  the  total  1916  crop  of  850,570  quintals,  valued  at  $7,825.250 ; 
Holland  bought  about  $1,000,000  worth. 

The  export  of  bananas  to  the  United  States  was  2.701,140  bunches, 
valued  at  $1,035,427,  in  1916.  Most  of  the  imports  and  a  large  part 
of  the  exports  of  Guatemala  are  carried  by  the  steamers  that  trans- 
port the  banana  crop.  Sugar  shipments  during  1916  were  140,795 
quintals,  valued  at  $422,386";  the  United  States  taking  $339,588 ;  pro- 
duction is  likely  to  increase.  Over  $500,000  worth  of  hides  and  deer- 
skins were  exported,  all  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  to  ITnited  States. 

In  comparing  the  shares  of  different  countries  in  the  trade  of 
Guatemala  the  customs  figures  of  the  Eepublic  have  been  used.  Ac- 
cording to  these  statistics  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  chief  articles 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  1916  were:  Coffee  in  oro,  684,928 
quintals,  $6,301,337;  coffee  in  pergamina,  21,783  quintals,  $174,264; 
bananas,  2,761,140  bunches.  $1,035,427;  hides,  23,165  quintals, 
$563,300;  sugar,  113,196  quintals.  $339,588;  mineral  products,  9,887 
quintals,' $88';893;  rubber,  1,158  quintals,  $57,021 ;  hardwoods,  855,596 
feet  board  measure,  $42,779;  and  all  other  articles,  $65,064;  total 
value,  $8,668,573." 

The  declared  export  return  of  shipments  invoiced  at  the  American 
consulate  and  consular  agencies  in  Guatemala  for  the  United  States 
shows  a  much  larger  total.  The  principal  items  and  their  value  hi 
1915  and  1916  follows:  Coft'ee,  $5,099,538  and  $9,354,891;  bananas, 
$1,172,256  and  $1,113,744:  hides.  $355,701  and  $451,595;  sugar, 
$141,445  and  $288,687;'  mahogany,  $12,426  and  $77,290;  wool,  none 
and  $39,'698;  mineral  products  (gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  mica), 
$22,828  and  $25,7^0;  rubber,  $3,988  and  $20.432 ;  and  all  other  articles, 
$86,764  and  $40,092 ;  total,  $0,894,946  in  1915  and  $11,412,195  in  1916. 
Eeturned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $7,232  in  1915  and  $19,591 
in  1916. 
Finances  of  the  Repiiblic 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  gives  the 
total  revenues  of  the  Government  from  1911  to  1916  inclusive  as 
$13,274,910;  expenditures,  $10,246,518;  surplus,  $3,028,392. 

Receipts  in  1910  from  all  sources,  including  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  system,  were  $3,451,026,  an  increase  of  $1,276,916  over 
1915,  and  disbursements  $2,346,631,  including  $52,971  for  the  pur- 
chase of  flour  sold  at  and  below  cost  to  assist  the  needy  classes. 

The  Eepublic  sustained  its  foreign  credit  by  the  advance  payment 
of  the  4  per  cent  interest  on  the  English  debt.  The  mint  coined 
4,000,000  copper  25-cent  pieces.    On  December  15,  1916,  the  treasury 
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was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  circulation  all  the  outstanding  notes 
of  the  national  banking  committee,  of  which  $77,872  were  destroyed 
during  the  year. 

According  to  reports,  the  amount  of  billetes  (paper  currency  issued 
bv  the  banks  with  practically  no  reserve)  in  cii-culation  at  the  end  of 
1916  was  $183,000,000,  against  $1(50,000,000  on  December  31,  1915. 
There  are  now  some  20,000,000  pesos  in  the  customhouse  to  be  cleared 
by  the  banlvs  after  permission  is  granted  by  the  Government. 

The  rate  of  exchange  for  American  gold  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  was  35.1  in  1914,"41.1  in  1915,  and  39.1  in  1916. 

Crop  and  Live  Stock  Statistics — Mining  Progress. 

According  to  the  president's  message  9,351,485  bunches  of  bananas 
and  plantains  and  3,177,426  bunches  of  bananas  for  export  were 
aathered  in  the  Republic  in  1916.  The  other  crop  yields,  in  quintals 
of  101.43  pounds,  Avere:  Corn,  6,110,900;  sugar,  971,623;  coffee, 
850,570;  wheat,  344,041;  potatoes  and  yams,  248^000;  beans,  180,000; 
and  rice,  135,547. 

The  animals  slaughtered  for  food  during  the  year  included  89,051 
cattle,  weighing  31,755,218  pounds,  valued  ^it  $1,912,419;  71,263  hogs, 
6,707,607  pounds,  $571,017;  and  15,869  sheep,  804,657  pounds,  $44,153. 

Applications  for  mining  rights  and  patents  numbered  116  and 
three  titles  for  metallic  mines  were  issued  in  1916.  From  the  zinc 
mines  in  Chiquimula  435  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  The  Quebrades  Gold  Mining  Co.  produced  200  troy  ounces 
of  gold  from  its  holdings  in  Izabal,  the  lead  mines  in  Huehuetenango 
were  profitably  worked,  and  the  company  formed  to  develop  the 
marble  quarries  near  Zacapa  will  soon  be  prepared  to  export  its 
products. 

Industries,  Communications,  and  Shipping. 

Among  industrial  developments  were  the  erection  of  a  modern 
cement  plant  and  the  granting  of  a  franchise  for  a  packing  plant 
near  Quirigua.  The  International  Railways  of  Central  America 
completed  a  tunnel  at  Corozo  Hill,  7  miles  from  Puerto  Barrios,  thus 
reducing  the  grade  from  5  per  cent  to  0.9  per  cent.  Another  im- 
provement was  the  extension  of  a  branch  lin€  at  a  cost  of  $800,000 
from  Las  Cruces  to  Ayutla  on  the  Mexican  border.  Through  pas- 
senger and  freight  service  was  inaugurated  on  October  1,  1916. 

The  national  telegraph  lines  were  extended  to  a  total  length  of 
6,847  kilometers  603  meters;  the  telephone  lines  to  821  kilomenters 
932  meters.  There  are  now  252  telegraph  offices  and  102  telephone 
stations. 

Vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  the  ports  of  Guatemala  during 
1916  numbered  381,  of  which  257  with  480,824  tons  (140  American. 
393,221;  112  Norwegian,  82,849;  4  Danish,  3.836;  and  1  Dutch,  918) 
arrived  at  Puerto  Barrios,  and  124  with  171,656  tons  (97  American, 
146,640;  19  British,  8,462 :  3  Swedish,  7,341;  2  Cuban,  3,116;  2  Mexi- 
can, 3,324;  and  1  Norwegian,  2,773)  arrived  at  San  Jose. 

Public  Health  and  Education. 

The  work  of  the  division  for  Guatemala  of  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  constituted  the  chief 
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advancement  in  sanitation  in  1916.  A  successful  fight  was  waged  for 
the  extermination  of  the  hookworm  disease;  cures  were  effected  in 
67.2  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Forty-three  public  schools  were  opened  in  Guatemala  in  1916, 
making  the  total  number  1,942.  Expenditures  for  education  reached 
$170,371,  an  increase  of  $11,283  over  1915.  The  enrollment  totaled 
67,152,  compared  with  65,901  in  1915,  and  the  attendance,  including 
institutions  for  higher  education,  was  71,260,  During  the  year  a 
night  school  for  laborers  and  two  day  schools  (one  for  boys,  the  other 
for  girls)  were  opened  in  Guatemala  City. 
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